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NOVEL READING. 

WE promised our obliging correspondent D. K. in our last, that we 
would in this number offer a few remarks on Novel Reading, and we 
hasten to perform our promise. 

We confess that we are not so fastidious as to consider a young Lady’s 
reading a few well selected novels as an amusement, a subject for con- 
demnation, but, the indulgence of such an employment as a propensity, 
is we think, pernicious in the highest degree. Novel reading may be 
considered as one of those allurements which the benevolent Cowper ob- 
serves, are regarded “ Safe in themselves but dang’rous in th’ excess.” 

It is safe, we presume, when a few of our best novels are selected for 
instruction as well as improvement, and are read without disuniting the 
moral and the interest, or passing over the serious observations and 
reflections in the eager pursuit of the interest alone ; and when time and 
attention is freely bestowed in an analytic examination of the characters, 
and in comparing carefully their respective conduct with what we think 
would be the natural effects of external causes operating upon disposi- 
tions similar to those described, and subjected to the same occurrences, 
situations or trials. 

Minds capable of making, and inclined to make, such a use of novels, 
may read many of them without danger. It is true that the most of 
them are mere trash, marring what they pretend to mend, 

*‘ Sniv’ling and driv’ling folly without end ;” 

Where corresponding misses fill the ream 

With sentimental frippery and dream.” 
These are in their nature pernicious, but it does not therefore follow 
that they must do harm ; many a venomous animal lives and dies in its 
solitude without having injured a human being, and a prepared travel- 
ler may meet a Lion or a Tyger without injury. Go not where these 
novels are, and they cannot harm you, or if you needs must go, arm 
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your mind against their open or insinuating attacks. There are many 
female minds in this town as well as elsewhere that might (we do not say 
they would) read the worst of novels without injury; but thousands are 
there, by whom the best might be read without improvement. The 
reason appears to be this. The education of our young females has, as 
it must seem, been directed principally to external and superficial qualifi- 
cations ; they have generally, we dare not say universally, been taught, 
what they have been taught, by rote ; a lesson (quelconque) which they 
might repeat at home to their parents, was a sufficient estimate of their 
improvement during the preceding week, but where is the security for 
this apparent improvement being more than a momentary light thrown 
on an external sense as it were by the reflections of a mirror ? so long as 
memory can repaint to the eye, the letters, words and sentences they 
have committed to it, an inexpressive something may be uttered by the 
organs of speech; but what impressions can the mind receive when 
knowledge merely glances its rays over the surface of the body? such 
impressions must be like those of a man, who, having stood three hours 
on the approach of summer against a wall exposed to the rays of the 
sun, retires afterwards to his dwelling to be chilled. 

Take nine tenths of the young Ladies of this town, and enquire of any 
one of them supposed qualified to answer such interrogatery—What 
have you learnt ? her first reply will probably be—O, I have gone through 
such and such books in arithmetic, such in geography, such in history, 
&c. &c. put to her a simple question out of book in any of those sciences, 
and what will be her answer ? it is ten to one that it will be I never 
learnt that. How then is the mind interested in this mode of teaching, 
what profit can we expect from that superficial refreshment which falls 
on our senses only like a spring shower to be evaporated by the return 
of pleasurable effulgencc? Take a child of fourteen from our schools 
and what is she, and what is to be expected from her? her memory, 
perhaps, we dare not say has been crowded, because the impressions on 
it have been so slight, that many may have been displaced by others— 
we will say it has been played upon like a drum head retaining its vibra- 
tions so long as it has been beaten by the sticks, but no longer ; in fact 
she is herself a drum, she will speak if the customary applications are 
made, otherwise she is silent, and hollow within. Her mind is vacant, 
it has never been taught to embrace and contain any other intellectual 
ideas than those which accident has presented to it. As the tympanum 
of the ear serves to convey sounds to the brain, so will her eye serve to 
convey subjects of converse to her tongue, she will talk because she 
has seen; but rarely will a sentiment originating in her own mind be 
clicited. 
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Such a mode of instruction elevates not a human being, or a néason- 
ing creature ; but what can we expect, judging from experience of nat- 
ural consequences, from a girl of fourteen or fifteen so educated ? She 
is taken to parties, balls, &c. She is addressed in an unusual style of 
language ; she knows not how to reply, she has.no resources im, her tH 
mind ; she hears others addressed, and replying with facility, perhaps 
wit, she becomes acquainted with her own insufficiency, but unwilling 
to acknowledge it, she plots in secret the means of removing it. Nov- 
els she has heard abound with pretty questions and smart repartees : 
she goes home, she applies to them ; devotes her time to what she thinks 
will make her more engaging. She fancies a lover sighing at her feet, 
and wishes to be prepared for any occurrence of that nature that may 
arrive. Her mind begins to be engaged, but in what ? in the pursuit of 
that extravagant, painted susceptibility which ruins all. Her instruc- 
tors had taught her a few sums in arithmetic, some lessons in history, 
and geography, but the latitude as well as longitude of her mind, were 
left to her undiscovered. She had not yet been taught that the mind is as 
susceptible of the highest gratification from the contemplation and ex- 
ercise of moral duties, as is the heart of the warmest transports of dis- 
interested love. She therefore wishes to prepare herself for meeting a 
lover or a husband as drawn by the prurient pen-of some wild enthusi- 
ast: to equal this lover, in sensibility, she must sigh, pine, faint, and be 
near expiring; in her expiring moments she marries ; but on marriage 
the lover becomes a husband, and demands resuscitation: a husband 
himself, he requires a wife, not a novel reading damsel, but one capable 
of performing domestic duties. Alas, these novels had taught her only 
to fancy what it was to be in love; they had not prepared her mind for 
the exercise of social or domestic duties. She has obtained to be sure, 
what she might have obtained without reading novels, a husband; but \ Us 
her mind has not been fortified against the experience of what husbands \} 1 
are. In the husband the lover vanishes, in the wife*the adored mis- hy 
tress ; and the only alternative for the latter, is to become a willing or 
an enforced slave. Novels in the representation of their amiable char- 
acters present men and women as they ought to be ; but solid and use- 
ful instruction shews each as they are; perfection is not to be expected 
on either side. All men and women have their weaknesses and foibles, 
and to these in each, the other must yield, reciprocally, if they expect 
domestic comfort. But we are wandering ; to return then to our main 
subject : the attachment which young females exhibit to novel reading \) 
must originate in the weaknesses of their minds, resulting from a defi- } 
ciency in their education; they perceive the vacancy, and think that it 
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can be filled up by a few borrowed phrases, or casual remarks on com- 
mon occurrences; and the reason why they think so, is because their 
minds have never been taught to germinate and produce any thing from 
themselves. A young girl accustomed or addicted to novel reading, 
opens wicer the two greatest avenues to seduction, vanity, and suscept- 
ibility: she begins by supposing herself the heroine, and ends by con- 
soling herself in being the victim of fancied feeling. But this is all stuf, 
not of the conscience, but of the bewildered brain. A young man ac- 
quainted with the world, might say, shew me any young woman who is 
a constant novel reader, and I will seduce her ; and the task, horrid as it 
is, would be easy accomplished. Examine the general opinions of even 
young men, and you will find that the more females are found to be ad- 
dicted to novel-reading, the less are they esteemed virtuous : examine the 
opiniors of elders, and you will find the less are they esteemed sensible. 
A devotion to novel-reading, indicates a mind ofan inferior capacity 
and grovelling exercise ; it encourages not, but weakens its energies, it 
causes it to waste its essence on phantoms, when it should by it invig- 
orate realities. 

But we are not to attribute all the blame to the female herself. As 
the twig is bent the tree will grow; some reflections, therefore, should 
glance upon the parents or instructors. May not this question with pro- 
priety be asked? Why have not their minds been cultivated, why have 
they not been taught to derive amusement where only the sources of real 
pleasure can emanate, from a just sense, a correct taste, and a conse- 
quent enjoyment of what is beautiful, moral, and religious ? 

We blame not the instructors, they do all they can afford to do. Par- 
ents seek a cheap education for their children, instructors seek a living ; 
if the latter cannot obtain it by taking ten or twenty children, they must 
take forty, or fifty, the consequence is obvious ; the acquirements of the 
pupils must be superficial, they must be such as will shine for the mo- 
ment, but which the first supervening cloud will effectually obscure. 

In order to divest a female of a propensity to novel-reading, it appears 
necessary that if her mind had ever been attended to, it should be re- 
formed, a certain solid principle of enjoyment. should be introduced, 
which by collateral emanations, should afford subjects of admiration and 
delight ; this principle we presume can only be established on natural 
foundations, on the direction of the mind to the contemplation of a God, 
and of his works. Sow once on the human mind, the unblemished seeds 
of religion and morality, and the fruit produced must be happiness here 
or hereafter. 
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We join the pleasing task of our brother editors by copying the fol- 
lowing letter, because it may do good. 
SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 

The following narrative of restoration to life after the animal functions had 
ceased, and the merited success with which perseverance was rewarded 
when hope itself seemed hopeless, ought to be a great inducement to others 
who may happen to be similarly situated to persist in using the means even 
after repeated failures. Never perhaps were the advantages to be deriv- 
ed from activity, collectedness and perseverance, more strikingly illustrat- 


ed.—Freeman’s Journal. 


FROM THE LONG ISLAND STAR. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Ohio county, to his friend in New- 
York, dated February 18, 1810. 

I HAVE but one thing new or momentous to write you; which thing 
I believe to be a singular instance and display of divine goodness, in re- 
storing to life from the dead, the relation which I mean to make the 
burthen of this letter. On Wednesday the 17th of January last, I sent 
my two sons, William and Thomas, to my old friend and neighbour B’s, 
with two horses to bring thence asled. On their return they came to 
our outer gate, (a quarter of a mile from the house,) Thomas got off and 
unlatched the gate, which opened towards them, and not giving room to 
turn in, the horses being in a fret, ran the tongue of the sled in between 
the bars of the gate, and there remained; at that instant the beast on 
the near side, on which William road, blundered and fell over the tongue 
with him on its back; the other beast whose bridle was tied to the lead- 
er’s shoulders, being staggered thereby, also fell; and strange to tell, 
fell over the beast which fell first, over William and over the tongue, 
(so that the horses had exactly changed sides.) By the knees of the 
beast which fell last, William was caught with his throat across the 
tongue and there strangled to death! Poor little Thomas, (it appears) 
made every effort in his power to release his brother ; but to no purpose. 
After striving to release him, “ till he was dead,” as he expressed it, he 
then started to seek for help at home. When he came near enough to 
be heard, he called to me, and told me William was dead. I immedi- 
ately ran, (ordering my lancet to be brought.) When I arrived at the 
awful spot, dreadful to relate, but how much more dreadful to behold ! 
both beasts on my dear child all lying in a pile ; (his body lay across one 
and his head under the knees of the other,) as if all dead! When I at- 
tempted to raise the knees of the beast which confined the child, it made 
as though it would struggle : but when I spoke it was instantly still. I 
then without much difficulty got the child out, but to all appearance 
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dead. .I took him a few steps from the horses, and sat down with hina 
across my lap. The first thing I did was to put my hand into his bosom 
to examine if there was any pulsation of the heart, but found none, and 
Iam fully persuaded the flame of life was extinguished, that the wheels 
thereof had ceased to move. Notwithstanding, I also believed, that 
that God who raised Lazarus from the grave, could also restore my dear 
child to life again. With this firm persuasion, I applied my mouth to 
his, and blew strongly into his lungs. His breast instantly raised, but 
no signs of life. 1 blew again and again, at short intervals ; and I think, 
immediately after the third or fourth time of blowing into his lungs, he 
drew breath! Blessed be the name of the Lord. 1 still continued at 
longer intervals to blow. About this time my lancet came, and finding 
the wheels of life again beginning to move, (though exceedingly weak 
and slow,) I opened a vein which bled pretty freely. My next concern 
was to get home, where every possible stimulus was resorted to, to help 
to kindle up the flame of life. . I think it was at least half an hour after 
he first breathed, before he shewed any sign of life except that breath- 
ing. The first motion of his limbs began on putting him in a tub of 
warm water. As the motion of life grew stronger, convulsions came on, 
and increased to a continual. agony. My fears now were, that although 
life had been restored, it would by these, in a little time, be destroyed. 
We sent for Doctor S. M‘Kehan (whose judgment was certainly correct) 
who prescribed copious blood-letting. He took about three half pints, 
which, with what I had taken, must have made upwards of a quart. (The 
child is in his eleventh year.) This had the happy effect of checking 
the spasms, and in a little time forced them entirely to yield. In three 
or four hours after, he opened his eyes, but appeared to have no ar- 
rangement of ideas. In about twelve hours he spoke, but continued de- 
lirious several days. Thanks be to God he is perfectly restored in body 
and in mind. He must have lain lifeless, fifteen or twenty minutes if not 
more. I think it truly wonderful, that he should pass through this 


’ dreadful scene, and not a bone broken or sinew strained. He has no 


recollection of any thing that transpired that day, or through the whole 
affliction ; so that it appears his affliction has been without any conscious- 
ness of pain. I have been the more particular in detailing the above, 
(especially the mode of treatment) not knowing but that it may be use- 
ful to others under similar circumstances. I would thank you to give 


the editors of your eastern papers a copy of the above-—Farewell. 
— 2a 


ON FASTIDIOUS CONVERSATION. 
THERE are persons so extremely refined and so delicately nice, that 
conversation, as it is commonly conducted, even among the sensible and 
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well-bred, affords them but little pleasure; and as it appears among 
people in the middle rank, persons of plain sense and simple manners, 
actually puts them to ineffadle torture. 

This fastidiousness of conversation, where it is real though valued as 
a high distinction, and the cause of pride in those who possess it, is a 
great misfortune. The perfection which it expects, is not to be found in 
this sublunary state ; and in pursuit of it, disappointment is constantly 
incurred. In the various intercourse of life , the company of all sorts 
of people must sometimes be engaged in, and the majority may perhaps 
be inelegant, injudicious, end absurd ; but still a really good understand- 
ing will make due allowance for defect of natural ability, defect of edu- 
cation, defect of good examples, and a hundred other defects, which 
must render conversation, as it is commonly, met with in the world, 
very far from perfect. Good sense, united with good nature, and sub- 
dued to candor by experience, will find, amidst all these defects, some- 
thing to afford pleasure, and something to contribute toward knowledge 
and improvement. 

But this fastidiousness is oftener affected than real; and it is the 
manner of conversation which causes this disgust more frequently than 
the matter ; for common sense is distributed without partiality to the 
majority of mankind in every rank in socicty. The artificial and refin- 
ed modes of expressing it are indeed confined to those classes, whose 
opulence affords a superior education, and whose situation enables them 
to catch the transient graces of the prevailing fashion. But this refine- 
ment often weakens while it polishes. - And the plain common sense of 
ordinary people, forms a solid, massy ore, which men of sense will prize, 
notwithstanding the dirt and extraneous mattér with which it may be 
incumbered. But the over-refined and over-delicate cannot stoop te 
pick up the most precious jewel froma dunghill. The jewel must be 
set in gold, and presented in a costly casket, or they turn away from it 
with expressions of disdain. They will not take even gold and silver, 
if it is the common currency. They must traffic, with pearls and dia- 
monds, or with something else, if it is possible, still more exquisite. 

But to the fastidious, not merely the vulgar, but those of liberal edu- 
cation and polite manners, are causes of sgueamishness, if they are defi- 
cient in certain little graces, or modes of behaviour, which are no more 
to solid sense and goodness of heart, than the shell of a nut is to the 
kernel. ‘“ Mr. Such-an-one,” says one of the over-delicate fraternity or 
sisterhood, “is a very learned and good man, to be sure. Much may be 
learned from him. He is very entertaining to many, and not deficient in 
good nature and civility ; but I know not how it is, I cannot bear his con- 
versation.” , 
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This excessive delicacy originates more frequently in excessive self- 
conceit, and excessive ill-nature, than from any excessive superiority of 
taste, or excessive discernment. The pride of the pretenders to it is 
flattered, and their malice gratified in finding something in every one, 
who has the misfortune to converse with them, wrong, defective, and 
disagreeable. 

No virtue, no excellence moral or intellectual, no beauty, no inno- 
cence, can be secured from the malignant satire of persons who have 
once persuaded themselves that they have an indescribable something in 
their own persons, understandings, and manners, superior to the rest of 
mankind. Their whole delight and chief employment, as soon as their 
company is gene, is to ridicule and blame the behaviour and character 
of every one whom they had just caressed and entertained at their ta- 
bles ; with Judas like smiles, and dissembled hospitality ; which, it must 
be confessed, is an indescridablé baseness. 

The persons most liable to this folly, in both sexes, are smatterers in 
literature, would-be-wits, and half-bred people of fashion. Not furnish- 
ed with a sufficient stock of real merit to rise by their own elasticity, 
they have no means of viewing themselves on the elevation they aspire 
at but by depressing all around them. 

There is, indeed, so much affectation of superior taste, delicacy, and 
refinement ; and it leads to such unmanly, unchristian, ungenerous treat- 
ment of others, that every man of solid understanding, who at the same 
time possesses a due sense of esteem for the human species, however 
unimproved in arts, must wish to discourage it, by denying it that res- 
pect and attention which its vanity claims as its due. 

A microscopic eye for the discovery of defects and ugliness, is surely 
not desirable. Ifa power of vision so accurate and minute, is cultivated 
and acquired, let it be chiefly exerted in discovering the latent good 
qualities of our fellow-creatures ; the integrity, the genius, and virtue 
of every kind which often lies concealed under a forbidding outside, and 
escapes the notice of those pretenders to extraordinary discernment. 

It is indeed impossible but that superior understanding, improved by 
the advantages of a liberal education, and the company of the learned, 
the polished, and the experienced, should see defects in those who have 
not enjoyed these benefits. But their superiority of understanding will 
teach them to make allowances for unavoidable blemishes ; and not to 
be implacably offended at little errors, deficiencies in forms, and neg- 
lect of decorum, arising from ignorance or inattention; at natural fail- 
ings or deformities, to which themselves or their families are liable, as 
well as others, or at any thing else where no offence is intended. Such a 
conduct will be no less politic than benevolent ; for he who is offended 
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at others, commonly offends them; and creates a busy and vigilant en- 
mity which will usually find, at some time or other, opportunities for se- 
vere retaliation. 

It is the good natured advice of Horace, that instead of magnifying and 
aggravating the faults of those with whom we converse, we should exten- 
uate them, by giving them gentle appellations, just as a father palliates 
the bodily deformities of his child, by calling them pretty oddities, and 
lovely little deviations from the common and ordinary standard of nature. 
It is certain that the unaffected suavity of disposition which bears with 
involuntary error, and employs itself to find out excellencies to counter- 
balance faults in characters, contributes more to personal happiness and 
the comforts of society, than the acutest sagacity, malignantly employ- 
ed in detecting and describing little blemishes and trifling deviations 
from the fluctuating standard of fashion. 








No. 6. 
VEGETABLE ANATOMY AND PHISIOLOGY. 

Wuen the bark is cut across, it is found to consist of numerous con- 
centric layers. Each of these is generally most hard externally. They 
differ however, among themselves in this respect, and in their breadth. 
All the layers are frequently broadest towards one side of the tree, so 
that their common centre is thrown much out of the actual centre of the 
trunk. Trees of hot countries, as mahogany, and ever-greens have their 
layers but indistinctly marked. 

The wood consists of woody fibres, and of various vessels running for 
the most part longitudinally, some having a spiral coat. 

In some trees a number of the outermost rings differ greatly in color 
from the innermost, and are called by workmen the sap, or albumum. In 
the Laburnum, the former are yellow, the latter are brown. In the oak 
and many other trees, a singular difference, though less striking, is 
perceptible, and in most the external rings are much less firm than the 
rest. 

The wood owes its strength and tenacity to the innumerable woody 
fibres of which it is principally made up. 

Of the vessels of the wood, someim their youngest state convey the 
sap from the root to the extremities of the branches and leaves ; some of 
the others contain the various peculiar or secreted juices. 

The question whether one.of the circular layers of wood is formed ev- 
ery year may be considered as undecided, but there are many reasons 
forsanswering it in the affirmative. 

It has been asserted that the north side of a tree may awlays be known 
52 
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by the narrowness and density of the rings. There is indeed most wood 
formed, and consequently their circles are broadest on the side most 
favourable to vegetation, and where there are most branches and leaves. 
This in a satilary tree is generatly towards the south; but surely fre- 
quent and great variations must arise from heat-exposure, soil, mois- 
ture, &c. 

The external rings of the wood retain more vital principle and more 
of the peculiar juices of the plant than the rest ; and this difference often 
extends to a greater number of rings on one side of a tree than on an- 
other. The more vigour there is in a tree, or a side of a tree, the soon- 
er is its albumum madg perfect waod ; for by albumum we are to under- 
stand, the layer of new unhardened wood of the present year. 

Du Hamel has proved in his Physique des Arbres, vol. ii. 29, &c. that 
the wood is secreted or deposited from the innermost part of the bark. 
Dr Hope, late Professor of Botany, at Edinburg, father of the present 
Professor of Chemistry, has, if possible, more decisively proved the same. 

Du Hamel is persuaded that under certain circumstances the wood 
produces a new bark. 

————— 
LETTER IV. 
MY DEAR JOSEPHINE, | 

Ir is not, be assured, with eyes closed upon my own imperfections, 
that I thus observe and comment upon the passions and follies of others. 
I cannot but feel I have much to correct, much to acquire, and much to 
arm myself against, ere my distance from human frailty places me at 
that desirable height, to be enabled to look down upon the deficiencies of 
mankind, with the dignified calmness of tried and exalted virtue. I am 
convinced, my friend, that my susceptibility to worldly impressions, pla- 
ces it far, far beyond me. Our exemption from voluntary error is not 
sufficient ; we must exert ourselves to keep out its intrusion, a self-com- 
mand of which, I fear, but few of us in truth can boast. But thehabit 
of considering with attention, the characters and actions of others, and 
discovering their present and remote effects, often leads to self-examin- 
ation. We turn inwardly for comparison, and though we too often mod- 
el it to the dictates of self-love; yet the period must arrive, sooner or 
later, when we shall cease to listen to its allurements ; when we must 
be stripped of the garb in which the world induces us to array ourselves, 
and its consideration will assuredly be disregarded, as nobler prospects 
are gradually unfolded to our view. The mind is then no longer buoyed 
up by the vanities which have shut us from ourselves. Upon the remov- 
al of the mask, delusion vanishes away, and our bleared eyes are bright- 
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ened on reality. All that has obscured our original nature, hold out to 
us, on their exit or decay, a memorable lesson of the perversion of our 
lives. This cannot be considered a digression from the promised sub- 
ject of my present letter; it is a link of the same chain: vanity possess- 
ing the peculiar property of stamping our natures with a false impres- 
sion; and the humours of mankind give it a form as various as their 
characters. I have known people rendered by it, apparently gentle and 
charitable, as hard and ungracious ; patient and forbearing, as irritable 
and virulent ; polite, as rude and insolent ; easy, as stiff and conceited ; 
graceful, as graceless ; cheerful, as sullen; attentive, as negligent ; stu- 
dious, as indolent; silent, as loquacious; condescending, as proud ; in 
fact, apparently virtuous, as vicious. In some we may discover it by an 
effort at censuring themselves, to draw forth praise, at /east for their hv- 
mility. Do not gratify their self-love by an attempt to awaken:it, be as- 
sured it is no proof it sleeps, but rather that it is watching. Tacitly ad- 
mit their assertions without comment, and they will not often thus mo. 

lest us. In a few it appears by an affectation of eccentricity ; presuming 
upon their small claims to genius, they wish to establish it by the effort 
they make to display its often attendant weaknesses, which every fool 
may ape, probably with most success. In some bya lengthened visage of 
affected wisdom, or a significant motion of the head, that its shallowness 
may be hid under the pretended concealment of some mighty matter, 
too weighty for the poor organ of speech to venture to give it utterance. 
In others we may perceive its effects by a winning art of manner; which 

as frequently proceeds from vanity, as any other source: being unre- 
strained by the awkwardness of distrust of success, they display the 
powers they possess to advantage, creating often a kind of animal spir- 
its that produce the desired issue. Mankind are willing to acknowledge 

their influence as they tend to their amusement. But although it may 
render some few dispositions more amiable apparently, as well as engag- 
ing, yet its existence must be, at least, witimately to their injury. Even 
those who render it serviceable to them, will frequently, from caprice or 

mortification, to which it must be subject, feelit, or suffer it at times to 

appear to their injury. Let our virtues therefore, proceed from a better 

source. But Iam convinced, we shall sufficiently wish to avoid it, as we 

behold its disgusting nature in the coxcomb, the pedant, and other con- 

ceited race of beings. They have only to appear before us, without suf- 

fering from their effects, to excite in us the sensations that they must in 

every noble bosom; and how can we, in possessing it, answer for what 
form it may apear in to the world : our self-partiality creates a delusion 
that is hid only from our own eyes. Vanity cannot be considered, a 
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knowledge of superiority, but rather a display and.pride of that knowl- 
edge, and presuming in the possession of qualities to which we are stran- 
gers... We should all know the extent of our possessions, in order to 
render them serviceable to ourselves and others; but we should have 
modesty, or at least, address enough to disguise it, which greatly increas- 
es their influence. Justly reflecting minds can never be vain of any of 
their possessions, however splendid or endearing tothem. In discover- 
ing their superiority over others by a self-knowledge, or the admiration 
of mankind which usually follows, they would naturally reason thus with 
themselves. If I possess this charm, or excel in this talent, still many 
surpass me in others ; even if superiour to a few, how inferior am I to 
many: or allowing they possessed every charm and talent, which is not 
probable, as it is hardly the lot of any, yet they will feel of how short du- 
ration are all earthly possessions, and how trifling the admiration excit- 
ed by them, in competition with the applause of a higher power, which 
will secure to us an eternity of happiness, by a devotion to it founded on 
the real virtues, not on a fallacious spring that sets them in motion, and 
assumes their nature merely for a selfish gratification. 
POLYMNIA. 
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THE WISH, 
OR, THE HOUSE ON LAKE ONEIDA. 
[ Continued from page 392.] 


Wuers the babbling brook is found, 
Let there a stable grace the ground 
With area large, and entrance wide, 
To place my chariot by its side. 

And let my neighing steeds be seen 
Assembled sleek the stalls between, 
With forehead fair and shoulder high, 
And fetlock fine and lucid eye, | 
Luxuriant in the lofts appear 

The herbage of the laughing year ; 

And near the manger-boards be seen 
My supple grooms in jerkins green, 
Who round the palfreys earnest stand, 
With curry-comb and brush in hand. 
Then o’er the walls and lofty door, 

Of harness be a plenteous store, 

The saddles from fair Albion’s coast 
With silken intertextures crost, — 
And geer all dazzling to the sight, 
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With silver bits and stirrups bright. 
Let Fancy now her eye extend 






O’er laughing grounds where fruit trees bend, 
And there the orchard’s bloom shall vie 


With Mary’s cheek of crimson die ; 
And there on every tree be heard; 
The varied note of joyful bird. 

The wood-pecker’s betraying beak, 
The glossy blue-bird singing sweet, 








The straw-plumed warbler twittering mild, 


The pettish cat-bird screaming wild ; 
While to the slugs, denouncing war, 
The crow loud cawing cries afar, 

And onthe fence, with all his might, 







The quail domestic calls ‘‘ Bob— White.” 


Where falls of water murmur round, 
And sportive echoes catch the sound, 
With sycamores* of verdant hue 

A park shall charm the ravish’d view : 
Let there the roving deer be seen, 
Browsing in peace the tender green, 
The lofty buck with antlers fair, 

The gentle hind of milder air. 

And let my park with beasts be rich, 
And statues placed in many a niche, 
That bards of old, a tuneful train, 
May live again along the plain, 

Let Homer o’er a bank recline, 
Musing his ‘‘ Tale of Troy divine,” 
And Maro from the ground arise 

To sing Eneas’ bold emprize. 

And Horace there will not disgrace 
The honors of the sacred place, 
Warbling the deeds of roman fame, 
Or Cytherea’s softer flame. 

Remote from every vulgar eye, 

The Teian bard shall quaff and sigh ; 
Anon the brimming bowl shall drink, 
And now on Lesbia’s bosom sink. 


























May some calm sprite with magic wand, 


Banish taverns from my land ; 
But, Oneida, daughter fair, 

Thou wilt rather make thy care. 
An Hermitage with modest pride, 







* Sycamores every where abound on the Lake shore. 
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Hanging o’er thy silver tide. 
Let there some gentle hermit dwell 
With hairy gown and mossy cell, 
With roots and every healing herb, 
The progress of disease to curb : 
And when the meek moon’s crystal eye, 
Beams from the forehead of the sky, 
Let there the taper’s cheering light, 
Gleam from the hermit’s casement bright, ; 
To point the path, and shew the way, 
To midnight travellers led astray ; 
Who welcoin’d to her frugal fare, 
His milk and fruit with pleasure share. 
And heedless of the raging gale, 
1a) Repay his kindness with their tale ; 
- | While loud the crackling faggot burns, 
' And the small cricket sings by turns. 
Let no neighbour’s house appear 
In my front or shaded rear, 
But maples tall alone be seen 
On the wide smooth shaven green. 
Yet sometimes on the tranquil road 
Be seen the waggon’s pondrous load, 
Or else appear the motley pack 
Suspended from the pedlar’s back, 
Or harmless Indian, wandering far, 
No longer breathing horrid war ; 
Or mounted travellers, through the wood; 
Repairing all in cheerful mood 
To Niagara’s thundering flood. 
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[To be continued. | 








SCRAP. 

Sir William Jones, whose early acquaintance with oriental learning, 
and premature accomplishments in all polite letters, promised an un- 
common eminence in the maturer periods of his life, laments in one of 
his last publications, that the profession of letters, though laborious 
leads to little pecuniary benefit; and that it seldom contributes to ele- 
vate, in the ranks of civil life either the professor or his family. 

He therefore took a tender leave of the beloved region of the muses 
and Desertis Aganippes Vallibus, Juv. 

The muses vale forsaken 
offered himself a votary of wealth and honour in the profession of 
the law. He relinquished the barren hill of Parnassus to cultivate a 
richer field. 
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To edit a moral work is one thing, to get money by it is another, and 
between the one and the other there is 80 wide a gulph fixed, that 
few have spring enough to overleap it. To sit iff your room and imagine 
that without prepossession or prejudice you age delivering the honest 

opinions of an independent miners an employment almost incapable of 
co-existence with importunate solicitations #6f an increase te your sub- 
scription list—hence perhaps the poverty of authors i imgeneral. 

The profit of literary works s chiefly to the lot of the venders of 
them, and the most eminent writers who have nothing but what their 
works bring them, would be likely to starve. There are instances in- 
deed of literary drudgers, who undertaking mere compilations and low 
works of little ingenuity and invention, have gained a livelihood: but a 
man of genius can never stoop to such employment, unless through mere 
necessity ; and then being in a state of servitude, and unable to choose 
his own subjects, and the manner of treating them, his spirit evaporates, 
his fire is damped, and he becomes a mere hireling, seeking gain and 


disregarding reputation. 
— 2 + 


PROMENADE AND CONCERT. 

Exchange Coffee-House, Thursday, May 10, 1810. 
Every incitement that the managers of this entertainment could 
offer, and every attention that good management could effect, were un- 
folded on this occasion. The house, we presume, was profitably attend- 
ed. But something more than steady habits is necessary to make such 
an assemblage valuable and effective. The worthy part of such insti+ 
tutions in Europe consists in, and is founded upon the inclinations and 
abilities of individuals to improve the pleasures of social converse ; for 
this purpose every one furnishes himself with materials in the forenoon, 
collects or recollects a stock of materials which he may have an oppor- 
tunity of distributing to advantage to his associates in the promenade, 
and thence an evening’s amusement of this nature becomes an intellec- 
tual treat. On the first introduction of a species of amusement so new 
here, little satisfaction was to be expected; people in general came 
merely to know what it meant, unprepared to contribute each to the 
other that portion of delicate amusement which might have constituted 
an agreeable whole ; they consequently saw or listened only, and went 
away. Let us take the liberty of hinting to the managers of this prom- 

enade, in the first place, the propriety of diminishing the price_of en 
trance, and to the attendants of it, particularly to our young gentlemen, 
to prepare themselves on some subject or other that will preclude the 
enforced obligation of standing as a cypher by a female’s side, and 
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compelling her to silence because no remark if made on which “her 
ideas might evolve. We think it the duty of eyery gentleman, whether 
husband, father, brother, or otherwise engaged, to secure the pleasures 
of the female he attends to such places of recreation, and the greatest 
usefulness of such amusements will thence always éonsist in preparatory 


exercises properly arranged and advantageously exhibited. 
—2 +e 


A HINT. 

Somebody has been selling laudanum without a prescription from any 
physician. I shallnotinention names, because it is not my present pur- 
pose to punish or expose, but to admonish. It is true the medicine, or 
as it was applied the poison, was sold with reluctance. Many enquiries 
were made by the apothecary, and many false assurances were given 


‘ him that no improper use should be made of the drug before he could be 


persuaded to deviate from what he seemed to be sensible was his duty. 

But let me ask the vender, why do you ever sell laudanum, without a 
recipe for it from some reputable physician ? A moment’s reflexion will 
convince you how easy it is for any one needing laudanum or worthy of 
being trusted with it, to obtain a paper for it from his physician. With- 
out this authority, the apothecary should be held accountable for the ef- 
fects of alldangerous medicines which he permits to go out of his hands. 

In this case, the female took, as she said, an ounce of laudanum, but 
judging from the effects produced I think the quantity must have been 


‘less ; as it was however, she came near effecting her purpose. This 


woman in the course of a vicious life had met with vexations and disap- 
pointments which she thought herself unable to endure. 3 

Every good principle, which could have supported her in misfortune 
while innocent, she had abandoned in the beginning of her career. Her 
acquaintances which would have been friends had she been virtuous, 
had forsaken her; and though in the most unsuitable of all possible 
states to leave the world, she was hurrying herself out of it by her own 
hand. 

Thus vice is at war with the dignity and serenity of moral purity, and 
converts the very means of health and happiness into the instruments 
of a frightful destruction. 








CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many valuable communications are omitted for want of room—sev- 
eral shall appear in our next. 

We feel strongly inclined to request some of our correspondents to 

send their favours earlier in the week ; it would be the means of our af- 

fording a better treat to our readers than we can otherwise accomplish. 
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